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Our China Policy 
Is Being Debated 


Should U. S. Leaders Permit 
Increased Contact with 
Mao’s Regime? 


ENRY Ford II recently urged that 
the United States take a “new 
look” at our relations with Red China. 
Mr. Ford heads the large motor com- 
pany bearing his family’s name, and is 
a former United Nations delegate. 

A few days later, Senator Theodore 
Green of Rhode Island, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, declared that the United States 
“should recognize Red China sooner or 
later.” He added that unless the 
United States withdraws recognition 
from other communist countries, he 
did not see why the Peiping govern- 
ment should not also be recognized. 

These and other comments made 
recently indicate that the troublesome 
issue of Red China is again coming to 
the fore. Some Americans plainly think 
that changes are necessary in our rela- 
tions with the Asian nation. Others 
firmly back our present policy. 

U.S. policy. The United States does 
not today recognize China’s commu- 
nist government as being legal. We 
do not have American representatives 
(ambassador, consuls, and other of- 
ficials) in Red China, nor does that 
country have representatives here. 

The United States does not trade 
with the big communist Asian nation. 
Our government doesn’t permit any 
Americans to enter Red China. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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INVOLVED in a study of labor practices are (left to right): John McClellan, Arkansas Democrat, head of a Senate com- 


mittee investigation; 


Dave Beck, president of the Teamsters’ union; and George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO 


Senate’s Probe of Racketeering 


McClellan and Other Lawmakers Are Seeking to Learn About the Extent 
Of Gangsters’ Influence Upon U. S. Labor Unions and Business Concerns 


HERE is much evidence to indicate 

that racketeers exact a big toll 
from our nation’s business firms and 
their employes. But the government 
and the general public still need more 
facts about this serious problem. 

In an effort to uncover such infor- 
mation, a special U. S. Senate commit- 
tee is now conducting a full-scale 
probe of gangsters’ influence on Amer- 
ican labor and industry. The group 
is headed by Democratic Senator John 
McClellan of Arkansas, and its inves- 
tigation is expected to continue for 
about a year. 

How far into the labor movement 
have racketeers managed to _ pene- 
trate? To what extent do they re- 


ceive cooperation from unscrupulous 
businessmen? Does the situation call 
for any new federal laws? These are 
some of the big questions that Senator 
McClellan’s committee seeks to 
swer. 


an- 


How rackets operate. Well-in- 
formed observers, including top-rank- 
ing U. S. labor leaders, know that 
gangsters use certain unions as their 
tools. Respectable labor officials are 
making a hard fight against this situ- 
ation, but they haven’t been able to 
keep the racketeers from penetrating 
and controlling various unions. 

It is generally agreed that rack- 
eteers dominate a comparatively small 
part of U. S. labor and industry. But, 





HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


FLYING PRESIDENT 


President Eisenhower plans to use 
a helicopter for the short trip between 
the White House and the Washington, 
D. C., National Airport. The heli- 
copter is to land on the White House 
grounds. It will take the President 
to the airport in 3 or 4 minutes. At 
present, the auto trip from the White 
House to the airport takes from 10 to 
20 minutes, depending upon traffic and 
weather conditions. 


U. S. SALES SET RECORD 


The United States sold more goods 
abroad in 1956 than ever before, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. A total of nearly 19 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods was 
shipped overseas last year, as com- 
pared with 15% billion dollars in 1955. 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY 

Next Sunday, March 17, is a great 
day for millions of Irish around the 
world. It’s St. Patrick’s Day. Thou- 
sands of people of Irish descent and 
their friends in New York City and 
elsewhere will march in big parades. 


They will pay honor to St. Patrick, 
the missionary who took the Roman 
Catholic religion to Ireland some 1,500 
years ago. 


FLOOD INSURANCE 


Flood insurance policies, sponsored 
by Uncle Sam, will go on sale for the 
first time later this spring or early 
summer. So says Frank Meisterell, 
director of the program. Under the 
federal flood insurance plan, Uncle 
Sam agrees to help provide policies for 
persons who are unable to obtain them 
from private firms. 


WIND AND SOIL 


In the month of January, 435,000 
acres of land was seriously damaged 
when its topsoil was blown away, re- 
ports the Department of Agriculture. 
Altogether, well over 3,000,000 acres 
of land has been damaged by wind 
within the past 12 months, as com- 
pared with 1,032,000 acres in 1955. 


NAVY ON PARADE 


The United States has asked 27 na- 
tions to take part in a big Navy re- 


view at Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
from June 8 to 17. Our Navy’s new- 
est supersonic fighter planes and 
guided missiles will be on display. 
So will the atomic submarine Nautilus 
and the aircraft carrier Saratoga. 


MOSCOW TURNS ON TITO 


Now that Russian-Yugoslav rela- 
tions are worsening, Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito is once again seeking 
closer ties with the United States and 
other western countries. It is be- 
lieved that the Soviets are turning on 
Tito because they feel he helped cause 
the anti-Russian uprising in Hungary 
and is responsible for unrest in Mos- 
cow’s other satellites. 

Americans are divided over whether 
or not we should have closer ties with 
Yugoslavia despite its new rift with 
Moscow. 


MORE MEN IN COLLEGE 


More men than women are going to 
college. They outnumber the fair sex 
by roughly 2 tol. Some 25 years ago, 
the ratio for men over women was 
about 5 to 4. 


where they have gained control, their 
looting is on a large scale. Not long 
ago, it was estimated that the organ- 
ized criminals who prey on business- 
men and labor unions may be stealing 
as much as half a billion dollars a year. 

After racketeers manage—by one 
means or another—to gain the upper 
hand in a union, how do they use the 
organization for their own profit? 
There are various ways. 

They can, through the union, de- 
mand money from employers—and 
cause labor slowdowns or strikes 
against those who don’t pay. They 
can establish “business enterprises” 
of their own, and—again using the 
threat of strikes—force employers to 
patronize those concerns. They can dip 
into the union’s treasury and pretend 
that the money which they take is 
being spent on union business, when 
actually it is not. 

The racketeering “labor leader” has 
no real interest in the workers whom 
he is supposed to represent. He simply 
uses them as a means of gaining 
wealth and power for himself. 

In some cases, unscrupulous busi- 
nessmen find it profitable to deal 
with “labor racketeers.” Reportedly, 
gangsters are paid to keep law-abid- 
ing unions away from certain shops, 
or to arrange labor contracts between 
the corrupt employers and gang-ridden 
unions—contracts that give workers 
very few benefits. 

The unethical employers can thus 
manage to pay lower wages and pro- 
vide poorer working conditions than 
honest labor groups would insist upon. 
This enables their shops or firms to 
compete unfairly against respectable 
establishments. 

Employers who are willing to deal 
with gangsters constitute a small mi- 
nority in the business world—just as 
racketeering “labor leaders’? make up 
a small minority in the labor move- 
ment as a whole. 

Gangster-controlled unions are run 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Senators’ Probe of Racketeering Is Now Under Way 


(Concluded from page 1) 


largely by force. A member of one 
such organization said, “We haven’t 
had any legal elections in 15 years.” 
The racketeers don’t hesitate to use 
violence against workers, business- 
men, or others who try to resist them. 

New York newsman Victor Riesel, 
who crusades against racketeers in la- 
bor and industry, was blinded by an 
acid attack last year. Three men al- 
ready have been convicted in connec- 
tion with this crime, and some others 
are awaiting trial. Allegedly the at- 
tack was made in an effort to keep 
tiesel from testifying before a grand 
jury that was probing underworld ac- 
tivities. 

Welfare funds, created jointly by 
labor and management to provide pen- 
sions and other benefits for workers, 
have become a prime target of the 
racketeers. Learning the extent to 
which such funds are now raided is 
an important aim of Senator McClel- 
lan’s investigating committee. 

Establishment of welfare funds on a 
large scale began in the 1940’s. These 
funds are built and handled in vari- 
The largest part of the 
money is contributed by employers, 
but workers also contribute sizable 
sums. A total of about 30 billion dol- 
lars has been accumulated in the wel- 
fare funds established by private in- 
dustry and labor in this country. 

In a majority of cases, such funds 
are managed chiefly by the employ- 
ers. In a number of others, they are 
controlled by the unions. In still oth- 
ers, they are handled jointly. 

Observers agree that most of these 
funds are well managed—so that work- 
ers will receive maximum benefits in 
the form of retirement pensions, hos- 
pitalization, and so on. But there is 
evidence that certain of the funds 
have fallen into racketeers’ hands. 
Where this has occurred, the rack- 
eteers find countless ways to drain off 
money for their own use. 

Sometimes they take out large sums 
in the form of salaries or expense ac- 
Also, they often manage to 
arrange dishonest deals in connection 
with the investment of welfare-fund 
money. 


ous Ways. 


counts. 


Clean-up efforts. Our country’s 
largest labor organization is trying to 
improve the situation. This group is 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 

AFL-CIO). It is an association of 
individual unions, with membership 
totaling roughly 15,000,000. 

Top-ranking AFL-CIO leaders, led 
by President George Meany, have 
drawn up a set of strict rules for 
union officials who deal with pension 
funds. Individual unions are sup- 
posed to see that these rules are en- 
forced, and they can be ousted from 
the AFL-CIO if they don’t do so. 

Three unions (the Distillery Work- 
ers, Laundry Workers, and Allied In- 
dustrial Workers) have already been 
formally accused of welfare-fund 
abuses, and are threatened with ex- 
pulsion from the AFL-CIO. These 
unions deny any present wrongdoing 
in the handling of welfare funds with 
which they are connected. 

There isn’t much governmental con- 
trol over the welfare funds that have 
been set up by labor and management. 
Many people, including President Ei- 
senhower, think Congress should pass 
a law to provide a substantial amount 


of federal supervision. Labor lead- 
ers and certain business organiza- 
tions, meanwhile, oppose any such 
measure. 

During recent years, the federal 
government has prosecuted a number 
of people in “labor racketeering” 
cases, though not directly in connec- 
tion with welfare-fund abuses. The 
present McClellan investigation may 
shed some light on whether U. S. law- 
enforcement officials should receive 
definite authority to act in this latter 
field. 

Teamsters’ union. 
has recently been given to the Interna- 


Much publicity” 


be forced to give testimony which 
might cause him to be convicted of a 
crime. ) 

Most of the top-ranking. AFL-CIO 
leaders oppose Beck’s stand on this 
point. They say that any union official 
should be removed from office if he 
takes advantage of the 5th Amend- 
ment and refuses to give testimony. 
They also indicate that, if a union 
does not remove such Officials, it risks 
being ousted from the AFL-CIO. 

Reasoning of the AFL-CIO leaders 
goes as follows: “If a person takes 
refuge in the 5th Amendment, he thus 
indicates that there ave facts which 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


THE AFL-CIO has threatened to oust affiliated unions that engage in racketeering 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
to its president, Dave Beck. The team- 
sters’ organization—made up of truck- 
ers and many other workers—is the 
largest and probably the most power- 
ful individual union within the AFL- 
CIO. It has an estimated 1,400,000 
members. (This group was founded 
in the days of horse-drawn wagons 
and carriages, and its original name 
was the “Team Driver’s International 
Union.”) 

Charges of racketeering, in connec- 
tion with welfare funds and other- 
wise, have been hurled against various 
key figures in the organization. Dur- 
ing a Senate labor probe which was 
preliminary to the present one, sev- 
eral Teamster officials refused to an- 
swer questions about their union’s af- 
fairs. 

At that time, a statement issued in 
President Beck’s name indicated that 
the union would support any mem- 
bers who used the 5th Amendment in 
withholding testimony. (The 5th 
Amendment is the U. S. Constitutional 
provision saying that no person can 


he wants to hide.” Teamster Presi- 
dent Beck and his followers, on the 
other hand, argue that a _ person 
shouldn’t be condemned or penalized 
for exercising a Constitutional right. 

Beck says that he himself is willing 
to appear and testify before the Mc- 
Clellan committee this spring. But 
observers believe that certain other 
Teamster officials may use the 5th 
Amendment and remain silent when 
questioned. As a result, the Team- 
sters may find themselves in a bitter 
conflict with AFL-CIO headquarters, 
as well as with the Senate. 

(The business agent of an Oregon 
Teamster group invoked the 5th 
Amendment during the first week of 
the McClellan hearings.) 

A major worry of practically all 
union officials is that the present Sen- 
ate investigation—and the accompany- 
ing wave of publicity—will give the 
entire labor movement a bad reputa- 
tion. They say: 

“Too many people may fail to read 
beyond the headlines. Too many may 
assume that the stories about corrup- 


tion and racketeering apply to all un- 
ions. This would be extremely unfair. 
It would handicap honest labor organ- 
izations. 

“The true situation was stated in a 
recent New York Times article as fol- 
lows: ‘Most unions have good 
reputations from top to bottom so far 
as crime is concerned.’ 

“Honest labor leaders are fully 
aware of the racket problem. Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther, of the United 
Automobile Workers, spoke recently 
of the ‘small group of crooks, racket- 
eers, and gangsters who are a cancer 
in the labor movement.’ 

“AFL-CIO President George Meany 
is recognized as another vigorous foe 
of ‘labor racketeers.’ ” 

Meany and his aides, however, ad- 
mit that their power to control or 
‘police’ individual unions is quite lim- 
ited. Their conflict with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association 
(ILA) is a good illustration of this. 

The Longshoremen’s group was ex- 
pelled from the AFL for alleged rack- 
eteering several years ago (prior to 
the 1955 merger of the AFL and the 
CIO). But the ILA remains active 
and powerful despite having been 
ousted. Its leaders protest that their 
group is unjustly accused. 

Naturally, the McClellan committee 
cannot make any decisions as to the 
relationship between the AFL-CIO 
and individual unions. But it un- 
doubtedly will, after careful study, 
make recommendations on whether 
certain new laws should be passed— 
laws dealing with the racketeers who 
prey on labor and industry. 

—By ToM MYER 





Labor Chief 


George Meany (see picture on page 
1), President of AFL-CIO, has won 
a reputation for fair dealings with 
workers and management alike. He is 
also known as a person who seeks all 
the facts about a problem before ar- 
riving at a decision on it. 

Born 62 years ago in the Bronx, 
New York, Meany started out as a 
plumber’s helper at the age of 16. He 
became active in local labor affairs. 

At the age of 40, Meany was elected 
president of the AFL’s New York 
State organization, which then claimed 
about a fourth of all AFL members in 
the United States. 

Late in 1939, Meany was elected to 
the second-ranking post in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—that of sec- 
retary-treasurer. Thirteen years later, 
he was made head of the AFL. When 
that organization combined forces 
with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in December 1955, Meany 
became president of the new group. 

The AFL-CIO chief has a wide 
range of interests—including music, 
golf, hunting, and fishing. Also, he 
enjoys watching baseball, football, and 
boxing matches. 





Pronunciations 


Abba Eban—ab’a é-bin 

Chiang Kai-shek—jyang ki-shék 

Chou En-lai—jé én-li 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 

Nobusuke Kishi—n6-b60-s60-ké ké-shé 

Sukarno—s060-kar-n6 

Tanzan Ishibashi—tan’zan é-shé’ba-shé 
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Readers Say— 











We do not attempt to balance argu- 
ments for and against each issue pre- 
sented in this column as we do in the 
rest of the paper. Instead, the space 
is set aside for reader opinion, what- 
ever it may be. If you disagree with 
what others say, write your views to 
this column. 


The average American is skeptical and 
afraid of ideals and ways of life different 
from his own. He does not understand 
nor wish to understand people of foreign 
nations. World peace can be obtained 
only through a basic understanding, 
knowledge, and faith in our fellow men. 
We must not accept as a propaganda 
move every step the “opposite side” pro- 
poses for world peace. 

RICHARD J. J. YOUNG, 
West Seneca, New York 


* 


The President should not have the 
emergency powers in the Middle East 
which he has requested of Congress, be- 
cause it would be putting too much 
power in the hands of one man. 

THOMAS NICOLAZZO, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


* 


The policy proposed by President 
Eisenhower concerning the Middle East 
is a very good one. It would show Russia 
that we are opposed to communist inter- 
vention and also are ready to meet force 
with force. 

Economic aid to these countries is very 
necessary. Countries in need must get 
help from someone and will turn to the 
Soviet Union if we ignore their plea. 

JOYCE KROPIDLOWSKI, 
Amherst, Wisconsin 


* 


The prestige of the United States 
would be greatly lowered by a visit from 
Marshal Tito. A meeting in this coun- 
try would only result in promising Tito 
more aid. He would use the money to 
carry out his suppression of the people 
in Yugoslavia who want complete free- 

om. KAREN SCOTT 
PaT TIZIANI, 
Ironwood, Michigan 


* 


I disagree very much with the state- 
ment made by Henry Ford II that we 
should trade with Russia’s satellites, 
including Red China. Before the Second 
World War, we sent materials to Japan, 
but instead of helping the Japanese peo- 
ple, the leaders built machines to start 
a war against the United States. I think 
the satellites would use material we sent 
them to produce machines which eventu- 
ally would be used against us. 

CLAY ADAMS, 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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BELL SY 


CARTOON CHARACTERS are used in “Hemo the Magnificent,” a television 
movie about the blood and circulation, to be shown over CBS-TV, Wednesday, 


March 20. 


It is an interesting and informative film production. 


Radio-—TV-Movies 


ARTOONS, films taken through 

microscopes, and regular movies 
are combined to bring televiewers 
Hemo the Magnificent. It is a tele- 
vision show that dramatizes facts 
about blood and its circulation. 

AMERICAN OBSERVER readers may 
remember the first program in this 
Bell System Science Service series, 
Our Mr. Sun. As in Mr. Sun, Dr. 
Frank Baxter plays “Dr. Research.” 
Dr. Baxter is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Actor 
Richard Carlson plays ‘‘Fiction 
Writer.” Hemo is a cartoon character 
who represents blood. The film will be 
shown over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System at 9 p. m. EST on Wednes- 
day, March 20. 

The story begins when Hemo reluc- 
tantly decides to listen to the story of 
blood as unfolded by Carlson and Dr. 
Baxter. Cartoons are used to show 
the heart, lungs, kidneys, and other 
organs which take part in the body’s 
circulatory system. 

Next comes a section about the 
function of the heart. One sequence 
shows how blood feeds and services 
the cells of the body. Remarkable 


movies made through a microscope 
actually show muscles opening and 
closing capillaries to control the flow 
of blood. Cartoon sequences demon- 
strate how the brain directs blood to 
the areas where nourishment is most 
needed—to the stomach when it’s 
digesting food and to the muscles 
when they are being used. 

The program closes with some vital 
questions and a note of hope for the 
answers. The questions are: ‘What 
causes anemia, hardening of the ar- 
teries, and how long is life?’ Since 
diseases of the heart and circulatory 
system are our No. 1 killers, the an- 
swers to these questions are most im- 
portant. Hemo the Magnificent pre- 
sents a good summary of what we 
have learned about these problems so 
far. 

+ 

Color television is becoming more 
and more popular. Out of a total of 
nearly 600 TV stations in the country, 
there are now 257 which can transmit 
color programs. 

There are about 160,000 color tele- 
vision receivers in use now and 41,- 
305,000 black and white sets. 
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Make or Break You — By Clay Coss 








OW to become a good conversa- 
tionalist—a few practical sugges- 
tions for your consideration: 

1. Learn to engage in “small talk,” 
if you don’t already know how. Every- 
where you go, you will find people talk- 
ing about little things—what some- 
body said, new fads, the weather, 
phonograph records, movies and TV 
shows, to mention only a few. 

2. Read about and be interested in 
a variety of subjects. The broader 
your range of information and in- 
terests, the better able you will be to 
talk with people of differing interests. 

You don’t have to be as well in- 
formed as Charles Van Doren, of TV 
quiz fame, to carry on a good conversa- 
tion, but you do have to know quite a 
bit. He, incidentally, says that learn- 
ing has never been work to him, but 
rather a source of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. His continuous search for new 
facts and knowledge has kept him alert 
—prevented him from being bored. 

3. Try to find out the interests of 


anyone with whom you're talking, and 
keep the conversation at least as much 
on his pet topics as on yours. Don’t 
monopolize the discussion. Give the 
other fellow a chance to take part, and 
really listen to what he’s saying. 

Remember that 
the ear as well as 
the mouth has a 
part to play in con- 
versation. You 
need to cultivate 
the art of listening 
as well as speaking. 

4. If you are en- 
gaged in group dis- 
cussion, see that 
everyone present is 
brought into it. In case someone seems 
hesitant to express himself, ask him 
his views on the subject at hand. 

5. Don’t argue unduly or try to dis- 
play your brilliance in serious discus- 
sions. Think of conversation as a way 
of exchanging ideas and facts rather 
than as a form of combat or an op- 





Clay Coss 


portunity to show off your knowledge. 

In lighter conversations, don’t try 
too hard to be funny. When really 
amusing events or thoughts occur to 
you, pass them on to others. Remem- 
ber, though, that the best radio and 
TV comedians in the country can’t be 
humorous all the time. 

6. Pay attention to the tone of your 
voice when you’re speaking. Don’t 
talk unnecessarily loud or laugh rau- 
cously. The person who shouts and 
attracts undue attention to himself 
loses the respect of others. 

Conversation is vitally important 
both to pleasure and success. Any 
time devoted to mastering this art is 
time well spent. Occasionally, ask a 
relative or friend to point out your 
strong and weak points as a talker. 





In all debates, let truth be thy aim, 
not victory, or an unjust interest: 
And endeavor to gain, rather than to 
expose, thy antagonist. 

—WILLIAM PENN 





Your Vocabulary 











In each of the 
match the italicized word with the fol- 


sentences below, 


lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 


swers are on page 5, column 4. 

1. Many important issues were de- 
ferred (dé-furd’). (a 
settled (c) discussed (d) 


postponed (b 
debated. 

2. He tried to intimidate (in-tim’i- 
dit) his opponents. (a) frighten (b 
win over (c) calm down (d 

3. The guileful (gil’fal) Chinese 
overplayed their hand. (a) guilty (b) 
cunning (c) stupid (d) cruel. 


outsmart. 


4. The senator told of the intricacy 
(in’tri-ki-si) of the problem. (a 
complexity (b) simplicity (c) hope- 
lessness (d) background. 

5. He used the jargon (jar’giin) of 
the old-fashioned politician. (a) tricks 
(b) manner of dressing (c) lingo (d 
approach. 

6. The government was in a chaotic 
(ki-ot’ik) state. (a) financially sound 
(b) completely confused (c) financially 
unsound (d) ever-changing. 

7. There has been considerable an- 
imosity (in‘i-més‘’i-ti) between the 2 


countries. (a) agreement (b) hard 
fighting (c) resentment (d) trade. 
8. Soviet propaganda is dissemi- 


nated (di-sém’i-nat-ed) throughout 
Asia. (a) discussed (b) barred (c 
accepted (d) spread. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a geographical area. 


1. Capital of Nebraska. 

2. Russian dictator who died 4 years 
ago. 

3. A controversy has developed be- 
cause the U. S. government will not 
permit — to go to Red China. 


4. Israel’s ambassador to the United 
States and his country’s chief delegate 
to the United Nations. 


5. A special Senate committee has been 
making a study of alleged racketeering 
ee 


6. The Middle East Treaty Organiza- 
tion, also known as the —— 
Pact, provides a defense system against 
Soviet aggression. 


7. The __-______ Amendment says 
that a person cannot be forced to give 
testimony which might cause him to be 
convicted of a crime. 

8. There are divided opinions about 
whether the U. S. should — = 
with Red China. 





17/2/31/4;51/6;7/8 
































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Ethiopia. VERTICAL: 1. 
Ireland; 2. Victoria; 3. Ghana; 4. Madi- 
son (Wisc.); 5. Gromyko; 6. air power; 
7. medical; 8. raw. 
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Premier Kishi 


“Our 2 countries should never again 
become potential rivals or enemies, but 
go hand in hand.” That is what 
Japan’s new premier, Nobusuke Kishi, 
has said of relations between his coun- 
try and the United States. 

Though Kishi served in the World 
War II Japanese government that 
waged war on us, he is now regarded 
as a good friend of the United States. 
In fact, certain political groups in 
Japan accuse him of being an “Ameri- 
can stooge’’—a charge which he calls 
“ridiculous.” 

Kishi is planning to make an early 
visit to the United States for the pur- 
pose of cementing closer ties between 
the 2 countries. Nevertheless, Kishi 
also advocates an increase in trade 
with Red China—a move opposed by 
our government. 





Kishi, who is 60, belongs to the con- 
servative Liberal-Democratic Party, 
which is made up largely of business- 
men and farmers. He formerly served 
as his country’s foreign minister—a 
job he continues to hold in addition 
to serving as premier. Kishi took over 
his present post a short time ago when 
Tanzan Ishibashi stepped down from 
that office because of poor health. 


Israel’s Eban 


Throughout the long critical weeks 
of negotiations between Israel and the 
United Nations over the Jewish land’s 
quarrel with Egypt, Abba Eban has 
played a leading role as spokesman for 
Israel. Eban, who is Israel’s ambassa- 
dor to the United States as well as his 
country’s chief United Nations dele- 
gate, has made many trips back and 
forth between Israel, the UN head- 
quarters in New York City, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the crisis. 

Eban, who has represented Israel 
in the UN ever since that country was 
admitted to the world organization in 
1949, is widely respected for his great 
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ISRAELI Ambassador Abba Eban 


speaking ability. He has command of 
6 languages, all of which he uses at 
times in talks with other world leaders. 
In addition to Hebrew, he speaks Eng- 
lish, Arabic, Persian, French, and 
German. ; 

Eban, who was born in South Africa 
12 years ago, moved to England early 
in life. He went to school there and 
graduated with honors from Cam- 
bridge University. 

When World War II broke out, Eban 
joined the British army. He 
given the job of organizing combat 
units in Palestine, which was then 


was 
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NEW PREMIER OF JAPAN 
Nobusuke Kishi 


supervised by Britain, to fight against 
German and Italian forces in Africa. 

While on this tour of duty, Eban 
met Suzanne Ambache—who later be- 
came his wife. They were married in 
1945 and made their home in Jeru- 
salem. When Israel became an in- 
dependent country in 1948, Eban be- 
gan his career in the young country’s 
diplomatic service. 


Clothes and You 


In line with the idea that clothes 
make the man—and the woman, too— 
high school students of Buffalo, New 
York, are taking action to ban 
“sloppy” dress in school. 

Student councils in Buffalo schools 
have posted lists of what to wear and 
what not to wear on each home room 
bulletin board. The better-dress cam- 
paign is aimed, in part at least, toward 
fighting delinquency among students. 

Dr. Joseph Manch, an official of the 
Buffalo school system, says that the 
student campaign is working out quite 
well and is widely supported by the 
young people. He points out that cer- 
tain extreme styles of dress and per- 
sonal appearance, such as motorcycle 
boots or duck-tail haircuts, often in- 
fluence behavior and have become iden- 
tified with hoodlumism. 





Youth Organizations 


Two organizations for girls are 
celebrating their birthdays this month. 
They are the Girl Scouts and the Camp 
Fire Girls. 

The Girl Scouts are celebrating 
their 45th year of scouting activities 
in the United States. It was on March 
12, 1912, that the first troop was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Juliette Low, in 
Savannah, Georgia. 

Today, more than 2,000,000 girls 
between the ages of 7 and 17 are 
wearing the green uniform of the 
American Girl Scouts. About 670,000 
adult leaders help the girls to become 
better citizens. 

The Camp Fire Girls, with some 
400,000 members, are celebrating their 
group’s 47th birthday. The group was 
founded on March 17, 1910. Camp 
Fire Girls work for honors in 7 fields, 
including homemaking, outdoor activi- 
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ties, citzenship, and sports. Girls 7 
years of age and older may join the 
group. 

During Camp Fire Girls’ Week this 
year, members will rededicate them- 
selves to working for a better coun- 
try. Their theme for this year’s cele- 
bration is “Together We Make To- 
morrow.” 


Talent Search 


The winner of the 16th annual 
Science Talent Search, sponsored by 
Westinghouse Electric Company, will 
be announced today, March 11. The 
boy or girl who comes out on top will 
receive a $2,800 scholarship. Runners- 
up will receive scholarships of smaller 
amounts. 

A total of 20,145 high school seniors 
entered the contest this year and took 
a difficult science aptitude test. The 
field was narrowed to 3,122 young 
scientists, who submitted recommenda- 
tions, scholarships, records, and re- 
ported on their scientific projects. 

The 40 finalists have been enjoying 
a 5-day all-expense-paid visit to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where the prizes will 
be announced. 


Flip-flop on Stalin 


Joseph Stalin was long regarded as 
one of Russia’s greatest heroes. Soviet 
cities, factories, universities, and 
numerous other places were named 
after him. During his long-rule, which 
began in the 1920’s and ended with 
his death 4 years ago this month, the 
Russian people were led to believe that 
Stalin was the “architect” of present- 
day communism. 

Then, a little more than a year ago, 
Russia’s Communist Party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev denounced the former 
dictator in violent terms. Khrushchev 
said that Stalin feared and distrusted 
many Russians, even close associates, 
whom he falsely accused of treason 
and had executed. 

Within the past few months, 
Khrushchev did another flip-flop on 
Stalin. The Communist Party boss 
now says Stalin had some faults, but 
that he was one of the greatest leaders 
of all time. Little by little, the de- 
parted dictator appears to be return- 
ing to a high place of honor in Soviet 
life. 
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CAREER WOMAN and housewife, 
Mrs. William Martin of Renton, Wash- 


ington. She’s shown at her desk in 
Boeing Airplane Company’s plant— 
where she is chief draftsman for blue- 
printing electrical systems used in jet 
planes. The mother of 2 teen-age sons, 
she can manage a household, too. 





The reason for the change is this: 
Soviet leaders now feel that the at- 
tacks on Stalin set off a chain of 
events which led to the uprising in 
Hungary and the weakening of com- 
munism in a number of countries. So 
now the effort is being made to re- 
build Stalin’s prestige. 

Nevertheless, in his criticisms of 
Stalin, Khrushchev unwittingly made 
a telling argument for democracy. He 
admitted that under the communist 
system individuals are powerless to 
stop the brutal actions of a dictator— 
just as the Russians today are power- 
less to oppose the views of their pres- 
ent rulers. 


Red China’s Leaders 


The 2 most powerful leaders in Red 
China today are: 

Mao Tse-tung, 64, boss of China’s 
Communist Party, which controls the 
country’s government. As a youth, 
Mao decided that communism was 
needed to overcome his country’s 
poverty and lack of unity. In the 
early 1920’s, he helped organize the 
Chinese Communist Party. At the 
same time, he began a vigorous cam- 
paign to bring the jobless city dwell- 
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PREMIER Chou En-lai (left) and Com- 
munist Party Boss Mao Tse-tung of Red 


China, two top leaders of that land 
ers and poor farmers into a revolu- 
tionary army. 

The communist forces grew in size 
and power until, after World War II, 
Mao was able to seize control of China 
from the Nationalist rule of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Mao then set up a harsh 
dictatorial form of government. 

Chou En-lai, 59, premier and for- 
eign minister of the Red Chinese 
regime. The son of impoverished but 
well-educated Chinese parents, Chou 
was an outstanding college student in 
his youth. He studied in China, Ja- 
pan, France, and other countries. He 
turned to communism largely because 
he felt China’s past governments were 
responsible for his parents’ poverty. 

Chou organized revolutionary 
groups in China during the 1920’s and 
1930’s. He led Red troops which 
eventually gained the upper hand in 
his country. 


Sukarno’s ‘‘Democracy” 


Indonesia has been in trouble ever 
since it achieved final independence 
from Dutch rule in 1949. Its many 
problems include unemployment and 
food shortages. To make matters 
worse, the land’s numerous political 
parties have been sharply divided over 
how these problems should be solved. 

Sukarno, president of Indonesia’s 
more than 80,000,000 people, has been 
asking for special powers to solve his 
country’s difficult problems. His plan 
calls for a special ruling council, made 
up of various political groups includ- 
ing Reds, with himself at the head. 
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SENIOR Girl Scouts visit United Na- 


tions in New York. This week, Girl 
Scouts are celebrating the 45th birthday 
of their organization. 


In support of his plan, Sukarno 
recently said: “Perhaps democracy is 
good for Europe, but it isn’t for In- 
donesia.” He added that Indonesia 
needs “guided democracy” if it is to 
build for the future as “Red China 
is doing.” 

Sukarno contends that his people 
support him. He says, “The voice of 
the people is the voice of God.” 

Western observers point out that 
Sukarno is inconsistent. In a dic- 
tatorial system such as Red China’s, 
every effort is made to stifle both the 
voice of God and that of the people. 
Many Indonesians are opposing Su- 
karno. 


Baghdad Pact 


The Middle East Treaty Organiza- 
tion (METO), popularly known as the 
Baghdad Pact, is frequently men- 


tioned in news stories. Members of 
the pact include Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
Pakistan, and Britain. The United 
States is not an actual member of the 
group, though American representa- 
tives attend its meetings and we sup- 
ply some of the financial support 
needed to keep METO operating. 

What is the purpose of the Baghdad 
Pact? It was engineered by the 
United States and Britain to provide 
a defense system for the entire Middle 
East against the threat of Soviet ag- 
gression. All lands of the Middle East 
were originally invited to join the 
group. But of the Arab lands in the 
area, only Iraq did so. The others say 
it is for the West’s benefit. 

How does METO operate? The 
pact members have offices in Baghdad, 
capital of Iraq. There, representa- 
tives of member countries meet regu- 
larly to discuss common economic and 
military problems as well as methods 
of combating communist underground 
activities. 

METO has no regular military 
forces of its own outside of the in- 
dividual armies of member countries. 


Widows of Ex-Presidents 


In our news note of February 18 
on pensions for widows of ex-Presi- 
dents, we erroneously listed Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt instead of Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge as receiving a govern- 
ment pension. All widows of former 
Presidents are eligible for pensions, 
but Mrs. Roosevelt turned hers down. 

As we go to press with this note, 
Mrs. Coolidge is seriously ill in a 
Massachusetts hospital. 


National Guard 


A compromise settlement has been 
reached in the dispute over National 
Guard training (see February 18 is- 
sue of this paper). 

(1) Men in the 17-to-18% age 
group who join the Guard from April 
1 through October 1 will need to spend 
only 11 weeks on continuous duty. 

(2) New recruits over 18% who 
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First Soloist: Did you notice how my 
voice filled the hall tonight? 

Second Soloist: Yes, dear. In fact I 
saw several people leaving to make room 
for it. . 


Mrs. Gabby: Doctor, why does a small 
cavity feel so large to the tongue? 

Dentist: Just the natural tendency of 
your tongue to exaggerate, I suppose. 


* 


Three men lived on the 25th floor of 
an apartment building. One day the ele- 
vator was out of order so they had to 
walk up the stairs to their apartment. 

To pass the time, they decided that the 
first man would sing a song, the second 
would tell a joke, and the third would 
tell a sad story. 

They were on the 24th flight of stairs 
when it was the third man’s turn. All 
he said was “I forgot the key.” 


* 


A girl from the city watched several 
farmhands spreading hay to dry. After 
a few minutes she asked: 

“Are they looking for the needle?” 


* 


Sooner or later every woman must 
make a heart-rending decision—should 
she give the cereal box top to Junior 
to send for a deathray gun or keep it 
herself and enter the $10,000 essay con- 
test? 


When you feel dog-tired at night it 
may be because you’ve growled all day. 


* 


Teacher: What is ignorance, Terry? 

Terry: Ignorance is when you don’t 
know something and somebody finds it 
out. 
































DUQUETTE IN 
“I left my last job because of ill- 
ness—my boss got sick of my work.” 


SMILES‘ 


join the Guard on or after April 1 will 
receive 6 months’ compulsory active 
duty. 

(3) The compulsory 6-month train- 
ing program will apply to all new 
National Guard recruits who join after 
the first of October. 


Swimming Ace 


One of the world’s greatest teen-age 
athletes plans to visit the United 
States soon to make arrangements to 
enter an American college next fall. 
He is Murray Rose of Australia, 
swimming star of the 1956 Olympics. 

Probably no other athlete of high- 
school age in the history of the Olym- 
pics ever matched Murray’s record of 
winning 3 gold medals at the age of 17. 
Sliding through the water like a jet- 
propelled fish, he defeated the world’s 
top swimmers at distances ranging 
from 200 to 1,500 meters. 
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MURRAY ROSE, Australian swimming 
star, who is coming to the United States 
next month to enroll in a university 


Egypt and Israel 


However one may feel about the at- 
tack which Israel, Britain, and France 
launched against Egypt, it is widely 
agreed that this 
speeded efforts to solve the long and 
serious crisis existing in the Middle 
East. 

For a number of years, there has 
been almost continuous strife in this 
area. While the UN and the United 
States have made attempts on oc- 
casions to promote better relations be- 
tween the conflicting nations, never 
have they worked as hard as they are 
now to strike at the roots of the trou- 
ble and work out long-range settle- 
ments. 

As they tackle this extremely diffi- 
cult assignment, here are some of the 
big questions which remain to be an- 
swered: 

How long will and should UN forces 
remain in Egypt? 

Will they be able to prevent a re- 
currence of border raids between that 
country and Israel? 

Will Nasser permit Jewish ships to 
use the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba? 

When will the Canal operate again 
at normal capacity, and what kind of 
international supervision, if any, will 
be established over it? 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) U.S. immigration laws, 
and (2) Japan. 








development has - 


News Quiz 











Racket Problem 


1. What are some ways in which rack- 
eteers, when they gain control over a 
labor union, use the organization for 
their own profit? 

2. How do unscrupulous businessmen 
sometimes cooperate with “labor rack- 
eteers”’? 


3. What is the purpose of the welfare 
funds that have been set up by industry 
and labor? 


4. How do racketeers sometimes drain 
money from these funds? 


5. What are President Meany and 
other top AFL-CIO leaders doing about 
the problem of welfare-fund misman- 
agement? 

6. Deseribe these leaders’ positions 
concerning union officials who take ad- 
vantage of the 5th Amendment to the 
Constitution and refuse to testify about 
their own activities. 


7. What do Teamster President Dave 
Beck and his followers say about such 
a practice? 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, should the federal 
government exercise more supervision 
over welfare funds than it does now? 
Why or why not? 

2. Do you or do you not think a union 
official should be kept in office if he 
uses the 5th Amendment to avoid testi- 
fying about his activities? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


U. S. Policy on China 


1. What did Henry Ford II and Sena- 
tor Theodore Green recently say concern- 
ing U. S. policy toward Red China? 

2. Summarize the policy we’re follow- 
ing today with respect to China. 


3. Briefly describe developments in 
China that have affected its relations 
with our country over the past 10 years. 


4. What are the arguments for and 
against our recognizing Red China and 
trading with her? 

5. Give pros and cons on whether our 
newspapermen should be allowed to en- 
ter that country. 

6. What differing opinions are ex- 
pressed on UN membership for Red 
China? 

Discussion 


1. When—if ever—do you think we 
should recognize Red China? Explain 
your position. 

2. On other aspects of U. S. policy to- 
ward China—trade, UN membership, 
and entry for newspapermen—do you 
agree with our government’s stand? 
Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Identify: Nobusuke Kishi; Mao Tse- 
tung; Chou En-lai. 


2. Tell something about the back- 
ground of Israeli Ambassador Abba 
Eban. 


3. What 2 girls’ groups are celebrat- 
ing their birthdays this month? 

4. How have Russian officials changed 
their views about Stalin since that dic- 
tator’s death 4 years ago? 

5. Why are western leaders worried 
about recent developments in Indonesia? 

6. What is the Baghdad Pact and how 
does it operate? 


7. How has Senator Morse’s relation- 
ship with political parties been unusual? 


References 


“How Should U. S. Deal With Red 
China?” by Ernest A. Gross and by E. F. 
Penrose, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 15. Two authorities present differ- 
ing views. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 
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1. (a) postponed; 2. (a) frighten; 3. 
(b) cunning; 4. (a) complexity; 5. (c) 
lingo; 6. (b) completely confused; 7. 
(c) resentment; 8. (d) spread. 
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Our China Policy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Behind this policy of “no contact” 
with the Chinese communists is the 
record of the past 10 years. As the 
climax of a long civil war, China’s 
communists—under Mao Tse-tung— 
forcibly took control of their country’s 
mainland late in 1949. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalists, who had played 
a leading role in the government for 
more than 20 years, fled to the island 
of Taiwan (Formosa) some 90 miles 
from the mainland. 

Since that time, the Reds have 
strengthened their hold on the coun- 


try. In 1950, they entered the war in 
Korea, supporting the North Korean 


communist forces against the United 
Nations troops. The UN recommended 
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Last summer, the Peiping regime 
invited 15 American newspapermen to 
visit Red China and report in U. S. 
newspapers on what they saw. Our 
government forbade the newsmen to 
go, but 3 later defied the ban and 
visited China’s mainland. What action 
—if any—the U. S. government will 
take against the 3, who have since re- 
turned, remains to be seen. 

From the events briefly described, 
several controversies have sprung. 
Pros and cons follow on 3 big issues. 


Should the United States recognize 
Red China and trade with her? 


Yes, say some U. S. critics of our 
present policy. “Though Americans 
deeply regret it, the communists un- 
questionably control China’s mainland. 
There is no likelihood of Chiang’s 
making a comeback in the foreseeable 
future. It is only common sense to 
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would be interpreted widely as ap- 
proval on our part of a government 
which shot its way into power. Com- 
munist prestige would be boosted to 
new heights. 

“Mao’s barbarous government was 
responsible for more than 130,000 
U. S. casualties (dead and wounded) 
in Korea. It told the world that we 
waged germ warfare in Korea—a de- 
liberate lie. It is holding American 
prisoners today on trumped-up 
charges. Should we recognize a re- 
gime that ignores moral principles? 

“Britain recognized Red China some 
years ago, and is certainly no better 
off for having done so. As our experi- 
ence with Russia shows, recognition of 
a communist regime does not neces- 
sarily make for less troublesome rela- 
tions. To recognize Mao’s govern- 
ment, moreover, would deal a death 
blow to our ally, Chiang Kai-shek. 
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MORE PEOPLE—about 585,000,000—live in Red China than in any other land. 
largest nation—after Russia. With some 3,800,000 square miles, China is about as big as the United States and Mexico together. 


that all countries stop sending to Red 
China and North Korea articles that 
would help them wage war. American 
trade was halted and has never been 
resumed. 

The Peiping government’s entry 
into the Korean conflict kept United 
Nations forces from winning, and a 
stalemate resulted. Our relations with 
Mao’s group have been marked with 
bitterness. The Reds have held a 
number of Americans as prisoners, 
and still refuse to release 10. 

Meanwhile, we continue to recognize 
and support the Nationalists as the 
legal government of China. We have 
a defense pact with Chiang, and our 
Navy patrols the strait between Tai- 
wan and the mainland. Its presence 
has discouraged the communists from 
attacking the island. 

The Nationalists continue to repre- 
sent China in the United Nations. As 
one of the 5 major powers, China holds 
a permanent seat in the Security 
Council along with the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. 

Mao’s government wants to replace 
Nationalist China in the UN, and has 
tried to muster world opinion in its 


support. The Reds have made con- 
siderable headway among the “neu- 
tral” lands of Asia. 


recognize the government actually in 
power. 

“Establishing diplomatic relations 
with Peiping does not mean that we 
approve of communism, but it might 
well be a big step in ironing out dif- 
ferences. Moreover, having an em- 
bassy in that country would enable us 
to keep in closer touch with what is 
going on there. We recognize com- 
munist governments in Russia and 
certain other lands. There are equally 
good reasons for recognizing China’s 
Red government. 

“Refusal to trade with the Chinese 
communists forces them to depend 
largely on Russia in their commercial 
dealings. By trading with them, we 
would give the Red Chinese an oppor- 
tunity to rely less on the Soviet Union. 
In time, we might draw them away 
from Russia. 

“Moreover, trade with Red China 
could become highly profitable for the 
United States. The communist na- 
tion’s 585,000,000 people offer a tre- 
mendous market for manufactured 
goods. The existence of a thriving 
trade would be a powerful force for 
peace between the 2 lands.” 

No, assert others. ‘We should not 
recognize Red China nor trade with 
her. U. S. recognition of Red China 
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In area, Red China is the world’s second 


“Trade with Red China would help 
that country far more than it would 
us. The country is too poor to buy 
much anyway. What it did buy would 
help the nation become stronger and 
enable the Red leaders to tighten their 
control. During the 1930’s, our trade 
with Japan helped that country build 
a mighty military machine which they 
later turned on us. Let’s not follow 
the same course with China.” 


Should U. S. newspapermen be al- 
lowed to visit communist China? 


No, contend many, including top 
officials in our government. “U. S. 
newspapermen—or other Americans 
—must not be allowed to go into coun- 
tries with which we are still at war. 
(A peace treaty ending the Korean 
conflict has never been signed—only 
an armistice agreement.) Because 
we have no diplomatic representatives 
there to protect U. S. newsmen if they 
should get into trouble, it is danger- 
ous for them to go to that country. 

“The Reds are hinting that Ameri- 
can prisoners will be released if our 
government permits U. S. journalists 
to enter that land. This is not a 
proper matter for bargaining. If we 
agreed to such a ‘deal,’ then Ameri- 
cans in any communist country might 


be thrown in prison at any time, so 
that the Reds could win concessions 
from us by releasing the prisoners. 

“The communists wouldn’t ask our 
newsmen in unless they (the Reds) 
expected to benefit by it. They would 
show the newspapermen only what 
they wanted them to see. The journal- 
ists could not possibly give an over-all 
picture in their dispatches, since they 
would be restricted to selected areas.” 

Yes, assert many others, including 
a number of leading newspapers. 
“American newspapermen should be 
permitted to go to Red China to seek 
accurate information on what is going 
on there. Such information—supplied 
by experienced journalists—would be 
invaluable in guiding us with respect 
to our policy toward that country. 

“The communists are not likely to 
pull the wool over the eyes of qualified 
newspapermen. U. S. journalists in 
Russia—even though barred from 
many areas—have sent back informa- 
tive reports that have shed much light 
on affairs inside that nation. The 
Russians haven’t fooled our news- 
papermen, and there’s no reason to 
think that the Chinese would. 

“U. S. reporters have the right to 
track down facts any place in the 
world. Freedom of the press is guar- 
anteed in our constitution. In addi- 
tion, banning newsmen from Red 
China seems to indicate a lack of con- 
fidence in our way of life, and permits 
the communists to charge to the world 
that we—not they—are erecting an 
Iron Curtain.” 


Should Red China be allowed in the 
United Nations? 


Yes, say some, including a number 
of our allies abroad. “The UN is not 
a private club, restricted to non-com- 
munist lands. All nations are sup- 
posed to be represented in the global 
organization. It is not sensible to ex- 
clude the government of the world’s 
most populated land. 

“Red China has as much right to be 
in the UN as does the Soviet Union 
and other communist nations. How 
can the world hope to solve problems 
involving Red China if that country is 
not permitted to take its place with 
other lands in the United Nations? 

“Exclusion from the UN has really 
built sympathy for the Reds in many 
of the ‘neutral’ Asian lands. At the 
same time, it is increasing hostility 
toward the United States. Admission 
of the Peiping government to the UN 
would expose it to western influence 
and might make it much more co- 
operative.” 

No, say others, including a majority 
of congressmen. “Chinese Reds took 
the mainland by force, waged war on 
the United Nations in Korea, and sup- 
ported Russia in its defiance of the 
UN in Hungary last fall. Why should 
they be admitted to an organization 
they have tried to destroy? 

“Admission of the Peiping govern- 
ment would force out of the UN our 
ally, Chiang Kai-shek. We would 
greatly strengthen communism by 
permitting the Reds to have another 
vote in the United Nations, especially 
in the vital Security Council. 

“Of course, Russia and other com- 
munist lands belong to the UN. They 
joined earlier when it was not gen- 
erally expected that the communists 
would be so uncooperative. Now that 
we know they are, let’s not make mat- 
ters worse by admitting another Red 
nation which has shown itself to be a 
persistent trouble-maker.” 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Personality in Congress 





Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon 


T the Oregon State Fair a few 
years ago, an exciting race was 
under way. A driver leaned far out 
from his sulky (2-wheeled buggy) and 
urged his horse into a burst of speed 
at a turn. Suddenly, a piece of har- 
ness broke. The driver was thrown to 
the ground. 

The racer was Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. He was carried 
from the track on a stretcher. Al- 
though in deep shock and badly hurt, 
the senator automatically waved a 
hand in greeting to the crowd. 

Morse lost that race, but he showed 
characteristic stamina. Once he had 
a difficult dental operation. In pain, 
lessened only slightly by sedatives, he 
left the dentist’s office and headed for 
the Senate. There he delivered a 
long speech—then, exhausted, walked 
from the chamber to a cloakroom 
where he collapsed into a deep sleep. 

Morse’s interest in horses and cattle 
dates back to his childhood. Born on 
a farm in Wisconsin, he was raising 
ponies at the age of 10. 

Today he maintains a farm near 
Eugene, Oregon, and raises horses 
and cattle. He also rents a small piece 
of land near Washington, D. C., and 
keeps horses and cattle there. 

It’s quite likely that a part of 
Morse’s political success can be cred- 
ited to his ability to speak well. As 
a youth, he engaged in. political de- 
bates with his 2 brothers and 8 sisters. 
As a student at the University of Wis- 
consin, he won a debate medal. 

After graduation from Wisconsin, 
the future senator studied at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota and at Columbia 
University in New York. He later 
joined the staff of the University of 
Oregon and was made dean of the law 
school there in 1931. 

In the Senate, Morse holds a most 
unusual position. He was first elected 
to the upper house of Congress in 
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1944 as a candidate of the Republican 
Party. He was re-elected in 1950. 

In 1952, however, the senator broke 
with the Republicans. He opposed 
the candidacy of Dwight Eisenhower 
and supported Adlai Stevenson. 

For a time after the 1952 election, 
Morse worked independently of either 
party. But in 1954, Morse gave up 
his independent role. He joined the 
Democrats, and campaigned success- 
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fully for the election to the Senate of 
Democrat Richard Neuberger of Ore- 
gon. 

As a Democrat, Morse in 1956 won 
a third term in the Senate by defeat- 
ing Republican Douglas McKay. An 
Eisenhower man, McKay had resigned 
as Secretary of the Interior to try to 
take away Morse’s seat. 

How does the senator stand in view 
of his change of party? Friends say 
he is happy as a Democrat. He be- 
lieves government should be continu- 
ally active in working for interests of 
the people as a whole. He thinks the 
Republicans don’t go far enough to- 
ward this goal—a charge that Repub- 
licans, of course, are quick to deny. 

Morse has favored more federal aid 
to farmers than the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has felt necessary. 
Morse has voted for federal govern- 
ment development of dams to provide 
electric power. He has opposed ad- 
ministration plans for alloting dam 
sites to private industry in certain 
cases, 

The Oregon senator has generally 
opposed administration proposals for 
legislation on national problems. Al- 
though often critical of administra- 
tion foreign policies, he usually has 
voted for international measures re- 
quested by President Eisenhower. 

Morse is married and the father of 
3 daughters. The oldest one is mar- 
ried and lives in South Carolina; an- 
other finished college last year; and 
the third is now studying nursing at 
the University of North Carolina. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 





Conflict on the Island of Cyprus 


Its Greek Population Fights Against British Rule 


HE United Nations is urging Great 

Britain, Greece, and Turkey to set- 
tle their quarrel over the island of 
Cyprus in the Mediterranean Sea. A 
UN General Assembly resolution— 
adopted a short time ago—expresses 
hope for a peaceful and democratic 
solution. 

Cyprus is a British colony and mili- 
tary base. Population of the island 
is a bit over 500,000. About 8 of 
every 10 persons is of Greek descent. 
This majority group demands inde- 
pendence from Britain and eventual 
union with Greece. 

Greece wants Cyprus. She bases 
her claim partly on the fact that most 
of the island people are Greek. She 
also points out that ancient Greeks 
colonized Cyprus. (However, the is- 
land has had no governmental ties 
with Greece for some 2,000 years.) 

Turkey doesn’t want Greece to have 
Cyprus. Nearly 18 per cent of the is- 
land people are Turkish. This minor- 
ity group fears that it will be op- 
pressed if the island unites with 
Greece. 

If the island is to pass out of Brit- 
ish hands, Turkey argues that she is 
more entitled to rule Cyprus than 
Greece—since Turkey held Cyprus for 
3 centuries prior to 1878. It was in 
that year that Britain took over the 
island. 

Britain wants to keep Cyprus for 
military reasons. Britain and France 


used the island as a base for their at- 
tack upon the Suez Canal Zone in 
Egypt last fall. British warships as- 
signed to patrol the eastern Mediter- 
ranean use the ports of Cyprus as 
headquarters. 

In a Middle East war, this island 
would be of great value. British 
fignter planes could take off from it 
and reach Syria in 7 minutes, Jordan 
in 10, Iraq in 16. Bombers could fly 
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CYPRUS lies 40 miles from Turkey, 
and around 400 miles from Greece 


from Cyprus to southern Russia in 2 
or 3 hours. 

Determined to win unity with 
Greece—to which they are linked by 
language and religion—thousands of 
the Greeks of Cyprus are carrying on 
a campaign of terrorism against Brit- 
ain. The rebels have refused British 
offers of limited rights in government, 


and they continue to insist on full in- 
dependence. 

The United States is concerned 
about the conflict in Cyprus. Britain, 
Greece, and Turkey are allied with us 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) for anti-communist 
defense. With the 3 countries quar- 
reling over Cyprus, it is very difficult 
for NATO to work out an effective de- 
fense program for the eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

Cyprus has figured in history for 
several thousand years. The Apostle 
Paul visited it to teach Christianity. 
In ancient times, Egypt, Persia, Rome, 
Greece, and others held the island. 
King Richard the Lion-Hearted of 
England captured Cyprus in 1191, dur- 
ing the Third Christian Crusade. 

Cyprus, although important, is 
small. Its area of 3,572 square miles 
is about half that of New Jersey. Most 
Cypriotes are farmers. There is some 
good farm land, but a big share of the 
island is mountainous. Agricultural 
products include grain, olives, grapes, 
cotton, and tobacco. The farmers also 
raise cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and 
pigs. The islanders also do some 
sponge fishing. 

Copper and asbestos are mined and 
exported. It is possible that copper 
was discovered and first used by the 
Cypriotes. In any case, the name 
“copper” is derived from the name of 
the island. —By NANCY BLACKWOOD 








Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
February 11, 18, 25, and March 4. The 
answer key appears in the March 11 
issue of the Civie Leader. Scoring: If 
grades are to be calculated on a _ per- 
centage basis, we suggest that a deduc- 
tion of 3 points be made for each wrong 
or omitted answer. 











DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Jn each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your 
swer sheet. 


an- 


1. A Senate investigating committee 
is checking into reports that there has 
been mismanagement of some employes’ 
welfare funds by (a) social security of- 
ficials; (b) labor leaders; (c) officials of 
state governments; (d) large manufac- 
turing companies. 


2. The United States is building atomic 
power plants because (a) they will pro- 
tect our future power supplies and help 
other lands today; (b) atomic power is 
cheaper than any other kind; (c) we 
have used up almost all our coal and 
oil; (d) we cannot make atomic bombs 
without them. 


3. French industries cannot compete 
successfully with those of certain other 
countries because (a) France lacks elec- 
tricity and minerals; (b) she has few 
skilled workers; (c) the French trans- 
portation system is poor; (d) many fac- 
tories in that country are small and out 
of date. 


4. The position taken by the United 
States in the controversy between France 
and Algerian nationalists is that (a) 
France should give up all claims to Al- 
geria; (b) a cease-fire and free elections 
are the first steps needed to restore 
peace and order; (c) the Algerian na- 
tionalists deserve no voice in their gov- 
ernment; (d) the dispute should not be 
discussed in the United Nations. 


5. President Eisenhower has expressed 
the view that our country (a) is in a 
period of rapidly declining prosperity; 
(b) can never again suffer such a bad 
depression as occurred in the 1930's; 
(c) faces “a depression that will curl 
your hair”; (d) urgently needs to reduce 
social security and farm price support 
payments. 


6. Six nations of western Europe are 
considering plans to work together more 
closely on (a) taxes and peacetime gov- 
ernment expenditures; (b) control and 
use of their overseas colonies; (c) trade 
and atomic power developments; (d) 
social welfare projects sponsored by the 
United Nations. 


7. For which branch of our military 
services does the President’s budget cal 
for 17.5 billion dollars next year, almost 
as much as for all of the other services 


combined? (a) Army; (b) Navy; (c) 
Marine Corps; (d) Air Force. 
8. Surveys of U. S. family income 


show that (a) rising prices since World 
War II have absorbed all the increase 
in family earnings; (b) higher income 
taxes have cut family living standards 
over the past 10 years; (c) all families 
now earn more than $6,500 a year; (d) 
the average family is better off now 
than it was in 1946. 


9. A major problem of European na- 
tions possessing African colonies is (a) 
the rapid growth of communism through- 
out the entire continent; (b) the lack of 
mineral and water resources; (c) rising 
nationalism among colonial peoples; (d) 


finding foreign markets for African 
products. 
10. Most military experts agree that 


our victory or defeat in a full-scale 
atomic war will depend largely on (a) 
the equipment we have available when 
war starts; (b) how fast we can shift 
peacetime industries to wartime produc- 
tion; (c) the amount of information we 
can get about enemy forces; (d) our 
ability to train men quickly for the 
armed services. 


11. Most industry and trade in Algeria 
is controlled by (a) Moslems and Ber- 
bers; (b) U. S. military forces; (c) 
Frenchmen; (d) Egyptians. 


12. Since the end of World War II, 
French premiers have had difficulty in 
holding their jobs because (a) few 
Frenchmen are good leaders; (b) the 
French people have refused to pay their 
taxes; (c) communists control the gov- 
ernment; (d) there are so many small 


political parties in France. 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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13. Tariffs (a) increase the volume of 
trade between nations; (b) lower the 
prices of goods to consumers; (c) cut 
down the volume of international trade; 
(d) cut off all trade among nations. 


14. The federal government has gently 
applied the brakes to our current busi- 
ness boom by (a) increasing income 
taxes; (b) making it a little harder for 
people to borrow money; (c) calling a 
halt to installment purchases; (d) freez- 
ing prices and wages at present levels. 


15. Concerning Africa, it is true that 
(a) European nations are trying to pro- 
mote its economic development; (b) Afri- 
can industries are highly developed and 
her people very prosperous; (c) the 
continent will always be a poor and back- 
ward area; (d) European nations are 
trying to get rid of their African hold- 
ings. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


16. President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress for more than 2 billion dollars 
over the next 4 years to help the states 
build more 


Ti. is the area being 
explored by the U. S. Navy in a series 
of expeditions known as Operation Deep- 
freeze. ; 

18. What country most strongly fears 
that Arab control of the Gulf of Aqaba 
would interfere with its shipping? 








19. In order to insure their defense 
and independence, many countries of 
western Europe are working together 
with the United States and Canada in a 
military organization known as 





20. The United Nations is trying to 
persuade India and Pakistan to settle 
their long-standing quarrel over the 
border province of 

21. Name the foreign leader who post- 
poned a proposed visit to President 
Eisenhower and the United States for 
fear of an unfriendly reception here. 








22. The Republic of Ireland would like 
to enlarge its territory by taking over 
eontrel-or 

23. A period of rapidly rising prices, 
known as , causes hard- 
ship on people whose incomes remain 
near the same level year after year. 








Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number 
of the person to whom it applies. 

24. Dave Beck 

25. Donald Quarles 

26. Andrei Gromyko 

27. Guy Mollet 

28. Albert Schweitzer 
. Premier of France 
. President of Teamsters’ union 
. Russian Foreign Minister 
. African medical missionary 
. President of Mexico 
. Secretary of the Air Force 


ZymoOw Pp 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter of the 
word or phrase that makes the best defi- 
nition of the word in italics. 


29. The views of all committee mem- 
bers were compatible. (a) harmonious; 
(b) silly; (c) conflicting; (d) widely 
differing. 

30. His remark had no relevance to 
the topic under discussion. (a) impor- 
tance; (b) relation; (c) solution; (d) 
background. 

31. We should all know the tenets of 
democracy. (a) rewards; (b) duties; 
(c) origins; (d) principles. 

32. Provisional steps were taken to set- 
tle the matter. (a) permanent; (b) 
firm; (c) temporary; (d) dictatorial. 

33. Many Latin American nations lack 
diversification in their industries. (a) 
capital; (b) skilled workers; (c) vari- 
ety; (d) planning. 


Career for Tomorrow - - - Barber, Beautician 


HILE the growing use of home 
permanents has cut the demand 
for the beautician’s services some- 
what, the outlook for employment in 
this general field is still good. Women 
will often cut corners to have the 
services of a beautician. As for bar- 
bers, men will always need them to cut 
their hair and perform other services. 
Your duties, if you choose one of 
these trades, are too well known to 
require much discussion. Both the 
beautician and the barber, in addition 
to cutting and caring for hair, must 
be familiar with the preparations and 
lotions used in their work. The bar- 
ber must know how to give a shave, 
and the beautician must know how to 
give manicures and permanent waves. 
Your qualifications should include 
the ability to use your hands skilfully. 
A cheerful disposition and the ability 
to talk easily with different types of 
people are valuable assets. To be a 
beautician, you should also have an 
artistic sense that will enable you to 
bring out the best qualities in another 
person’s appearance. 

You can train as a barber or beau- 
tician by attending one of the special 
schools in the field after receiving your 
high school diploma. Such schools are 
in many cities throughout the country. 
The training period is fairly brief, 
and usually takes only a few months 
to complete. After you finish your 
training, though, you must be licensed 
by the state before you can actually 
go to work. 

A list of approved schools in your 
area that give training in these trades 


can be secured from the State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, with of- 
“fices in the state capital. Information 
about licensing requirements may be 
obtained from the State Board of 
Barbers’ Examiners for barbers, and 
the State Board of Cosmetologists for 
beauticians. These boards, too, usually 
have offices in the state capital. 
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BEAUTY SHOP customer gets a facial 


Though most barbers are men, and 
many beauticians are women, mem- 
bers of both sexes work in the 2 
trades. In fact, some leading beau- 
ticians are men. 

Your salary as a barber is likely to 
be between $35 and $60 a week, while 
beauticians generally earn between 
$25 and $50. But total earnings often 
amount to considerably more than 
these amounts. 3arbers and beau- 
ticians receive tips and they are fre- 
quently given a percentage of the fees 
their customers pay the shop. 


Total earnings of barbers and beau- 
ticians vary widely in different parts 
of the country. In some of the larger 
cities, total weekly earnings of bar- 
bers and beauticians average around 
$100. In some of the smaller com- 
munities, salaries plus tips may 
amount to not more than $50 a week. 

You can advance to managerial 
posts, or you can open a shop of your 
own. A beautician may become as- 
sistant manager or general manager 
in a shop, or she may move on to 
related occupations. She may, for in- 
stance, become a cosmetic consultant. 
In a few cases, beauticians become 
writers on beauty subjects or sales- 
persons for cosmetics. A barber may 
advance to similar positions in his 
field. 

Advantages include (1) only a 
brief period of training is needed; (2) 
working conditions are usually pleas- 
ant; (3) the earnings are fairly good; 
and (4) there are opportunities to go 
into business for yourself. 

One disadvantage for people in 
either of these trades, with the excep- 
tion of manicurists, is that they must 
stand on their feet most of the time. 
Also, it isn’t easy to establish a barber 
or beauty shop of your own because 
competition is keen and it takes a 
sizable amount of money to go into 
business for yourself. 

On the other hand, there are always 
good business opportunities for per- 
sons with outstanding abilities. 

Further information can be secured 
by talking to your nearby barber or 
beautician. —By ANTON BERLE 





Historical Background - - The Month of March 


UST 168 years ago this month, on 

March 4, 1789, the first meeting of 
Congress under the Constitution was 
held at Federal Hall in New York City. 
About a month passed before enough 
senators and representatives showed 
up in New York to vote on proposed 
legislation. But the congressional 
meeting of March 4 actually marks the 
beginning of our government under 
the Constitution. 

March 4 became the day on which 
many of our Presidents were inau- 
gurated. George Washington, who 
was inaugurated for his first term of 
office on April 30, 1789, was installed 
in the Presidency for a second term 
on March 4. So were most Presidents 
after him until the inauguration date 
was changed to January 20 by the 
20th Amendment to the Constitution 
in 1933. 

Many other noteworthy events in 
our history took place during the 
month of March. Here are a few of 
them: 

March 1, 1781, the Articles of Con- 
federation were adopted, providing 
for a weak cooperative arrangement 
of the states after they had declared 
their independence from Britain. The 
Confederation government lasted un- 
til a new one was organized under the 
Constitution in 1789. 

March 14, 1794, Eli Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin, leading to a 
tremendous increase in the production 
of cotton in the United States. 

March 16, 1802, the U. S. Military 
Academy was established at West 
Point, New York. 


March 6, 1836, between 6,000 and 
7,000 Mexican soldiers stormed the 
wall-enclosed mission of Alamo in 
Texas during its fight for’ independ- 
ence from Mexico. The handful of 
Americans who had defended the 
Alamo against the Mexicans for 13 
days were overrun early in the morn- 
ing of March 6. Among those who 
died defending the Alamo was Davy 
Crockett, a frontiersman and former 
congressman from Tennessee. 


| 








HOW ALASKA compares in size with 
the 48 states of the Union 


March 31, 1840, the 10-hour day 
was established for government work- 
ers by order of President Martin Van 
Buren. Formerly, government em- 
ployes, as well as many other workers, 
stayed on the job for as long as 12 
hours or more. 

March 31, 1854, Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry and Japanese leaders 
signed an agreement for opening cer- 
tain of Japan’s ports to our ships. 

March 9, 1862, an epic sea battle of 
the Civil War took place. The Union 
Monitor and the Confederate Virginia, 
said to be the first iron-clad warships 


to fight in a naval engagement, 
pounded each other with heavy shells 
off the coast of Virginia. The Vir- 
ginia, which was the captured and re- 
modeled Union ship Merrimac, finally 
withdrew from battle. 

March 30, 1867, Russia signed an 
agreement for the sale of Alaska to 
the United States. The agreement 
was negotiated by Secretary of State 
William Seward, who promised to pay 
Russia $7,200,000 in gold for the ter- 
ritory. Though the deal was bitterly 
condemned as a poor bargain by many 
Americans at the time, Alaska has 
since repaid its purchase price many 
times over in natural wealth and in its 
importance as a defense base. 

March 7, 1876, Alexander Graham 
Bell patented his telephone. Three 
days later, he spoke over his phone 
for the first time when he said to his 
assistant who was in a distant room: 
“Come here, Watson, I want you.” 

March 25, 1894, Jacob Coxey led 
20,000 hungry people in a march on 
Washington, D. C., in protest against 
widespread unemployment. 

March 3, 1931, Congress decreed 
that the “Star-Spangled Banner” was 
henceforth to be our national anthem. 

March 24, 1934, Congress officially 
promised that the Philippine Islands 
would be given their independence in 
1946. This promise was carried out 
on schedule, and the Philippines be- 
came a free nation on July 4, 1946. 

March 1, 1954, the first known ex- 
plosion of a hydrogen device was set 
off by the United States in Pacific 
testing areas. —By ANTON BERLE 





